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A case study of Sullins College, which in 1975 » 
requested that the state of Virginia investigate the feasibility of 
incorporating the college into the state's public 'higher education 
system, is presented. This small, private, two-year college i,n 
southwest Virginia had been struggling for several years to maintain *■ 
its small enrollment- Historical information about the fredciinantly ** 
^onen'-s college, its environment, enrollment trends, and financial 
conditions are briefly examined. The college's reguest to tie state 
occurred at a time when the public institutions were competing 
actively for a diminishing share of state revenues, and state 
takeover of Sullins College might have prompted other private 
colleges facing difficulties to make similar 'appeals- Additionally, 
some state-supported institutions already had surplus student space. 
The focus of the feasibility jstudy was institutional accessibility in 
terms of demographic trends, accessibility to programs cf study in 
the region,, and the costs of acquiring Sullins College. The 
alternative to defining Sullins Collegers mission ia terms of the 
traditional two-year or four-year liberal arts curriculum and * 
regional audience was to focus on a specialized curriculum aia& $fes^^ 
broader potential student population than that of the greater BStfito^^* 
region. Three alternative uses of Sullins College were examined: a . 
state school of the arts, a middle college, and an early' adiissions 
college. The state decided against the acquisition of Sullins 
College. Uellmore coal Corporation purchased the college and planned 
to use the facilities as a cultural center and a private da? school. 
(Si) 
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This case study by Richard J. Meisinger, Jr. ,* wa*rcoimirissioned by 
the Southern Regional Education Board as part of a comprehensive study of 
the public policy issues associated with enrollment decline and financial 
distress in colleges end universities. For a complete report of this 

:ct, se^ the forthcoming publication: James R. Mingle and Associates, 
Challenges o^Be|^r«ichment: Strategies for Consolidatiift Programs, Cutting 

'~ Vv . / " 

Costs, and Reallocating Resources (San Francisco: Jossfey^Bass) . Readers 

^ * * J 
are referred also to the two othernesses" dealing with TState Policy and 

Private College Distress," published by SREB: "Pxtvat/e College Mergers 

and State Policy: A Case Study of New York" by Gail Chambers, and 

% . 4 f v - 1 

"State Policy and Private Higher Education* in Tennessee" by E." Grady lk>£ue« 
Funds for these studies were provided in parjfc by thlp^ord, Foundation. 
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r chard Meisinger is Assistant Provost, Division of Behavioral and 
Sciences, University of Maryland-College Jpark. „ 
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0 ' "INTRODUCTION 

In early 1975, Siilllns College — a small, .private, tvo-;year college in 

■ 

•outhweit Virginia—requested that the state investigate the feasibility of. 

r ' > — 

incorporating the college into *the state's public higher education system/' 
Sullies College had been struggling for several years to maintain its small 
enrollment base, but the size of the student body had dropped precipitously, . 
The institution was nearly $1 million in debt, and the financi*rfp*ospects for 
continued operatijn without a'change^in mission or affiliation were bleak. 

Governor Mills E. Godwin, Jr.., directed the State Council of Higher Educa- 

tion for Virginia to conduct a thorough study of the possible incorporation of 

* • 

SUllina College into the state public aystem'and to report ta^HIfr^y September 1 
1975, on its" findings. The Council study* took longer than anticipated, and 
before it was completed, the governor announced, on October 28, 1975, that it 
was not feasible to pursue the possibility of incorporating Sullins into the 

state-supported system. Thtf procea* by yhich this decision was reached is an 

» 

interesting case study in the state politics of retrenchment in higher 
education. * * *t 

HISTORY OF SULLINS COLLEGER; 
SOllins College %^as established in 1870, in Bristol, Virginia, as an educa- 
tional institution of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. For most of the - 

* . . s 
period from 1870. %o 1915, its program included a grammar school, high school,' 

* » * - ' 

and, in the latter part of the period, ^4 collegiate curriculum on completion jD'f 

which baccalaureate degrees were granted, although the offerings were not sub- 
stantially more advanced than the two-year program oi the institution's last 



years. When fire destroyeS the Sullifts College buildings in 1916, the Methodist 
Church; beset with financial problems, declined 'to rebuild the institution. 

, Sullins ColUg* was reestablished in 19J.7 as a privately owned junior cojlege 
for women on property donated by the city of Bristol. The program included 

.two years of college, four years of high school, and, atf the outset, a small 
grammar school. Sullins College began to phase, out the high school department 
in 1946, coraple ting th? operation in 1957. 

At the time of the Council study, Sullins offered a liberal arts program i 
designed to prepare students for transfer after graduation to four-year insti- 
tutions for study toward the baccalaureate degree. The college was' attempting 
to fevercome its image as a "finisMfe" school for young women and had only 

W r ■ 

recently begun to enroll some male 'day" (i.e., nonresidential) students. 

* . SULLINS COLLEGE ENVIRONMENT 
Sullins College ovnp4-L2§ acres of land located in two areas. The main 

campus — located in Bristol* a conmtunity •i^gproximately 15,000 residents — 

„ * ■< • 

occupied 75 acres and contained 15 principal buildings. The remaining 50 acres 
were,»located *at Camp Sequoya on a lake approximately 15 miles from the main 
campus. Although Camp Sequoya wa6 % a department of the college which had accom- 

I • • » .4 

modations -for 250 campers and i/as used throughout the year by students, faculty, 
and administrators for recreational and .meeting purposes, the facilities were 
not an integral ^part of the institution's academic mission. 

A Sullins studerft could pursue one of four different degree programs lead- 
ing to associate degrees in:^ arts, fine arts, applied science, and general 
studies.* In addition to its academic programs, Sullins College saw community 



service as an important mission. Npncredit programs in dance, equitation, 



-^f&reign languages, and Tnusic were offered to local residents. Leisure time 

and college-level credit programs were offered to students of all ages by the ' 
* Vatan School of Crafts division of the college. Also, the facilities oJl Camp 

• ; 

* Sequoya were offered—either at axsmall cotft or in many cases at no cost — tp 
other colleges, pub lie institutions, and civic groups in^the area. 

ENROLLMENT TRENDS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS AT SULLINS COLLEGE 

Sullins College experienced its largest lieadcount enrollment in fall*1968, 

with 358' students. After that time, the enrollment declinlci steadily to a^low 

of 214 students in fall 1974. There was a parallel decline in the number of 

r 

graduates — from a high of 142 in 1967 down to 84 in 1975. The decline in en- 

' * . ' » ,„ 

rollments paralleled a downturn in the gross number of applications received 

• by the college. After the 1964-65 recruitftig year, when a total of 752 appli- 
cations (for 1965-66) wer^ received, gross applications declined\f^ percent to 
191 applications for 1974-75. An examination of the freshman class profiles 
for 1971-72 through 1975-76 indicates that the number of students from 'Virginia 
and Tennessee remained reasonably stable until fall 1975, when the Virginia 
contribution declined somewhat. The number oi; freshman students from 1 other 
states, however, dwindled during that five-year -period. ' 

For the fiscal year ending May 31, 1975 , ; Sullins College had total oper- 
ating revenues of approximately $1,366 million, but operated at a deficit of 
$117,600. (Included in these figures, were the operation^of Camp Sequoya and 
• auxiliary enterprises.) Tuition and fees accounted for 35^ percent of the 
, total operating revenues; gifts accounted for 9 penfr&nt. Unrestricted endow- , 
ment income was responsible for only 1 percent of tfoe tota>operating revenues. 
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Camp Sequoya earned a net of ^approximately $53,000, but auxiliary enterprises 
lost nearly $60,000. s ' . 

t s 

Sullins College incurred annual operating deficits during four of the five 
years- prior to fiscal/ year -1975 ' (1971-72 being the exceptio^TduTin part to - 
declining enrollments and the concomitant loss of tuition income, and to in- 
flation and the rising costs of operation. Also /the college had financed 
its building progr^p primarily from currept funds'. ' The current fund deficit 
for the fiscal year ending May 31, &75, was approximately $736,000. * In addi- 
tion, the new buildings on campus were encumbered with long-term bonds payable 
in the.amount of $535,000. The college endowment was nearly' .$2 73 ,000, con- 
sisting primary of $22,000 *n investments and $241,000 in l*and and outside 
residences. (The endowment asset valuations are quoted at book value rather 
than current market value.) • 

SULLINS COLLEGE'S REQUEST FOR FEASIBILITY STUDY 

In February of 1975, Sullins College president Claudius H. Pritchard, Jr., 

wrote to Governor Godwin, requesting that a feasibility study be undertaken to 

determine 'whether or not the state would incorporate the college into its 

public higher education system. Pritchard indicated that thfe Sullins Board was 

not committed to the idea of becoming state-supported, but that he personally • 

favored that alternative. He also argued that unless a college was well-known 

and had a sizable endowment, -its status as a private institution would be 

» 

questionable. (Two options, in addition^ the state takeover, had recently 
been discussed by a study committee: (1) keeping the college essentially as 
it was; and (2) converting the college to a relatively new educational concept 
in which students would be accepted in their j'uhior year of high^school, would 



take college classes for four years, and would then be warded an associate of 

* 

atte degree,) In making the request for a study, Pritchard noted that Sullins 

r ' 

College did not ask for an affiliation with any existing state-supported insti- 
tution, bttt that the state would^e free to recommend stich an affiliation. 

Although the l>oard jotf' trustees of Sullins was officially credited with 
suggesting that the college become part of the state-supported d^stem, the idea 
was o^ginated by Pritchard. tfe als^ made the preliminary contacts with s£ate 
officials, including the governor, to discuss the idea of affiliation, while a 
blue-ribbon committee appointed by the board of trustees was reviewing alterna- 
tive directions for Sullins'. * 

la a letter to Daniel E\ Marvin, Jr., director of the State Council of 
Higher Education in Virginia, in mid-February 1975, Governor Godwin stated, "It 
is my general understanding that it is the sense of )fche board of . trustees that 
the college jfroperty might be conveyed to the Commonwealth without cost if it 
were determined that the facilities could be used advantageously as a publicly 
supported institution' of higher education." The governor told Dr. Marvin that 
he was transmitting the request for a feasibility study with his endorsement, 
and he asked for a recommendation by September 1, 1975. 

Even before the Council staff began its study, some members of the Council 
privately questioned the feasibility of absorbing Sullins College into the 
state-supported system at a time when the public institutions were competing 
actively for a diminishing share of state revenues. These Council members 

\ 

feared in part that if the Council recommended the state takeover of Sullins, 
a number of other small, struggling private colleges might make similar appeals. 
Furthermore, the Council members were very sensitive to the fact that some 
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state-supported institutions already, had surplus* student space, and that the 
surplus capacity would increasi as enrollments tapered qff in the late 1970s 

and early 1980s. ' 

* 

.When the reservations of several Council members were made* public by the 
press, President Pritdhard expressed his disappointment over what he labeled ^ 
as "inappropriate" statements a£d news reports. Moreover, he argued that the 
questions raised by somle of the Council members should not be viewed as the ' k 
Council's 'Official position. Council stafi director Marvin assured Pritchard 
that h6 hajd simply informed the Council of Sullins' request for a feasibility 
study, and that the Council staff would undertgjce a thorough review of the case. 

On May 6, 1975, the members of the Council visiteji t,he Sultans College 
campus for the purpose of |lining some 'first-hand i^ressigns,* as preparation 

for undertaking the feasibility study requested by the governor. During the 

t \ 

visit Marvin indicated that the Council staff would attempt" to complete^ the 
study by August, to coincide with ths submission of budget requests fromzhe 
state colleges and universities to the governor's budget office. 

The last pi^/lic n^ntion o^f~~the Sullins College .study for several months 
appeared, on May 1975, in a lengthy Richmond Times-Dispatch article by Gary 
Robertson titled, "Should State Run Sullins? 11 Despite the adverse ctxffdto- 
stances at the institution, Sullins officials maintained adamantly that their 
proposal for state affiliation pas not made out any sense of desperation. 
President Pritchard was quoted as saying that "we just came to the conclusion 
-that our best bet for educational effectiveness lies in the public sector. 
T^e private women's college is not the wave of the future . . «; and we want 
Sullins at tfte cutting edge of what's going to be, not at the tail end." 



no 



frttchard also pointed Out that the state .would be getting a bargain if It 

assumed responsibility for the college— a $13. 5-million (.replacement cost) 

physical ptLant and two campuses, with no strings attached. He also*argued that 

•uch a takeover would provide a s^tat^supported ^nstitution ii^ an area of 

Virginia that desperately needed one. Too many southwest Virginians, he claimed 

were forced to attend college in neighboring Tennessee/ and North Carolina. 

Moreover, the offer was viewed as an opportunity to use Sullins»as an innovative 

and special-purpose campus in the statewide system. ] 

The Robertson article ,noted| that there had been some opposition from. 

alumnae concerning' Sullins 1 proposal to affiliate with the state-supported 

system, but that most' graduates approved" of the Concept once it had been fully 

Explained to them. The faculty and staff, the students, the area's planning 

district, the Bristol Chamber. of Commerce, local governing ^odies, and some 

legislators all went on record favoring state affiliation. To indicate the 

^ • f 

extent of commitment for peeping Sullins College afloat, eVery member of the 
faculty and staff agreed tfo take a 10 pejcent salary cut for the 1975-76 aca- J 
demic year to enable the college to achieve a balanced budget. 

/ ' 

, COUNCIL FEASIBILITY STUDY: 
SULLINS COLLEGE AS A TRADITIONAL TWO- OR FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTION , * . 

The Council stafrf began its feasibility study. in late summer, 1975. The 

, focus of its analysis was threefold: (1) institutional accessibility in terms 

of demographic trends, (2) accessibility to programs of study in the region, 

and '(3) the costs of acqui^ng Sullins College. - . 

Demographic Trends and Institutional Accessibility . The southwest region 

•of Virginia in-the broadest sense was supported by> one public four-year • 



institution (Clinch Valley College), four public community colleges (^fountain 
, .Empire, Virginia Highlands, Southwest Virginia,' and Wytheyille) , two private 

f 

^four-year institutions (Virginia Interraont College and Emorft and Henry College), 
and ^ two private two-year institutions (Siillins College and Bluefield College). 
Moreover, 'two nearby four-year* institutions in Tennessee (public East Tennessee , 
State University and private King College) served a large nuniber of Virginia' 

* s 

residents. , - 

* , 

A significant^ consideration in -evaluating institutional accessibility was 

' * *. ' . 

9 the ^geographical relationship of . Sullins College to the other- institutions in 

> the Bristol region. The Council fetaff concluded that should SiiiH&ns College 

c^ase operation and should the state be unwilling , to acquits tfievinstitution, 

residents .of -the Bristol area would still be within easy commuting distances * 

of three private four-year institutions, one public four-year institution, and 

% one public two-year institution, and within 70 miles. 1 'commuting distance of, 

Clinch Valley College. * / \ 

In addition to the number of institutions and their geographic ltffca-t'ions, 

an^ equally important question was^the present aiid future demand for higher 

/ . , • * 

education in the Bristol region. The most important population trends fctr the- 
^etudy were those of the 15- to 19-year-old and the 20- to 24-year-old popiila- 
tions — the two groups comprising most of the degree-credit undergraduates in 
higher education. (The analysis- started at the early age of 15 because the*' 
Division of State Planning and Community Affairs data were grouped that way.) 
*In nummary, the population projections for the f ij^neighboring countAs and 
for the cjlty of Bristol showed that the pool of potential degree-credit under- 
graduates in the 15- to 24-year-old age gro v up would decline between. 197Cf and 

\ 
\ 
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1995. Although the decline would be compensated for in part .by 1 an" increasing 
proportion of Adult (22 years old and older) degree-credit undergraduates* it ^ 
did not appear that adult ^undergraduates would make up the deficit ^bmpletel^ 

Thua, there appeared tor be sufficient traditional two-year and four/year under- 

- .•• ¥/ 

graduate* Institutions in the Bristol atea.^v ( 



Thr#* other factors were considered in weighing institutional £ccessi- 



bility: (X) jpotentia ^Jo^ growfli in th$ ndn-degree-credit area; (2) degree 



L 



n 



of access to higher education for potential students in the Bristol region; 
and (3) the m pro jec£eH capital outlay fqi> Clinch Galley College and Virginia 
Highlands Community ' College. In reviewing^fh^se factors, the Couhcil staff 1 
believe*^that the aggregate instructional capacity of institutions in tfce , 1 

Bristol are*a was underutilized. Furtheraoi^in terms of sheer numbers, in 
1975 the Sullins College student body Jould have be^en absorbed, neadily by 
other inatitution^in the area. A two- or four-year public institution in 

- > - • ; . / ; ** 

place of Sullins would, in fact, have absorbed .students from already under- * 



' * <aa^ iliMd facilities,, thereby ieading to a Situation of fiscal exigency 
for some or all of the public aafd private institution in the Bristol 



* 



region. , ^ 

The Council ataf f noted that few if ahy^Ocal Virginia (Bristol and 

neighboring counties) residents Attending Sullins College would be denied 
f «^ **** 

access to some form of postsecondary education if Sullins College were to 



close. Fewer than 25 Sullins College students in fall 1$74 were from the 
local area* The Council staff also concluded that the iAtro4uction oni new 
two- or four-year public institution on the Sullins College campus would 

ERIC' ; • ..' . 
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seriously undercut the potential aprplicant base of njost public and priyate insti- 
, tutions in the^ Bristo^region. * * 

The Council staff, concluded that all present and future (at least until 
1990) demands for postsedbndary^ educa|ion in the regiorf: could be met with 



existing facilities, even if Sullins College were to ^eas^operations.^ Thus, 
the state acquisition of Sailing College as a traditional two-^or four-year 
institution with a regional clientele could justified on the basis of a 

need for additional college facilities. > 
Accessibility to Programs of Study * In assessing student opportunities * 
fPfor postsebondary education, the Council staff considered the availability 0/ of 
programs within the Institutions to wh^ch the students had access. In partic- 
uldr, if Sullins .College were to have teased operations, other institutions in 
the area could have pto^ided access to a similar range of associate degree 
programs. Assuming that the stat6 acquired Sullins College as a two-/d&r 
vocational /technical and liberal arts institution, the core of program offerings 
would have /overlapped considerably w^th. those of Virginia Highlands Community 
College and^ Virginia Intermont College. The j^ag^of program offerings would 
have been governed in large part by the institution's enrollment, however. 

Were Sullins College .to have-J^ome a traditional public four-year insti- 
tution, there would have been considerable duplication of programs offered at 
nearby institutions. If Sullins College were to have functioned in such a mode, 
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demographic projections 'dictated that it \^jld have done so with a relatively 
small student body. Consequently, there waa no way th^| Sullins could have 
begun to offer the wide rang^of programs found at nearby colleges. A public 
Sullins College with, a favorable tuition schedule might have drawn students- 

• . 10 

14 



I * 

from th« local private institutions — much to the disadvantage of the private 
sector. 

The Council staff was sensitive to the argument of Virginia residents in, 
the Bristol ^ree that a public four-year Sullins dollege^youlj be a low- 
tuition alternative to the high cost of attending a private institution or of 
crossing the state border to attend East Tennessee State University. Although 
the Juitipn rates at Clinch Valley College were favorable to Virginia' resi- 
dents f it was noted that Clinch Valley would remain an unreasonable commuting 
distance from Bristol until the new highways were completed. A public Sullins 
College would not have attracted many Tennessee residents with its tuition 
schedule, because fhey^could attend East Tennessee State University for less* * 
and would have more academic programs from which to choose. Moreover, many 
Virginia residents in the Bristol area, especially those seeking gradate pro- 
grams, would not at! tend a public Sullins College because the college would no£ 
have the "critical mass 11 of enrollments to offer the range of programs atflPst' 

Tennessee State University which attracted Virginia residents in the first 

. i> 

place* It was believed that East Tennessee State University would continue to 

meet much of the^mand in the Bristol jegion for bachelor's and higher level 

.degree programs, the out-of-state tuition notwithstanding. Also, the out-of- 

state, tuition was* not particularly high at East Tennessee State University. 

In addition to the degree programs, the continuing education needs of the 

Bristol region Wfre another important aspect of accessibility to programs. * 

t * 

Within the area, Virginia Highlands Community College was heavily committed to 
broads-based continuing and adult education. In fact, approximately 55 percent 
of the students at Virginia Highlands were part-timev Moreover, the Western 
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Regional Consortium for Continuing Higher Education attempted to satisfy unique 

degjre^and non-degree needs'of residents of southwest Virginia, Rather than 

r 

having the state acquire and operate a traditional college for which there 
would probably be insufficient demand, it was suggested that Virginia Highlands 
CoMmmity College and the Western Regional Consortium make a thorough assessment 
of 'the unmet educational needs of Bristol' area residents, and seek to address"*^ 
those needs; ^ 

- Costs of Acquiring Sullins College , The cost to the Commonwealth of acquir- 
ing and maintaining Sullins College as a public postsecondary institution Owas 
divided into two categories: one-time costs and annual operating costs, I^st 
of the onetime cos^consisted of the cumulative current fund deficit and the 
long-term federal bonds- previously ^ incurred to finance building construction. \ 
After taking int£ consideration the estimated income from the anticipated £a*Z 
of some endowment real estate, the Council staff estimated that a minimum *V 
appropriation the Commonwealth Of approximately $1,026,000 (less the market^ 
valee of the endowment upon acquis! tiotf^wcmld be required at the beginning 'of 
June^l976 to mfcke .Sullins College a financially solvent institution' upon its 
inauguration as ja state-supported institution. \That amount would haye been* 
greater, howevjerV if the proposed mission of Sullins ^College demajjjded that the 
dormitories be rJknovated extensively, and converted to Additional instructional < 
and Office spaae r or that the library cdllectipn be upgraded and enlarged sig- 
nificantly, A considerable portion of the deht[ obligation. cofcdd have been off- ' 



set through the . sale of Camp Sequoya, which wa 
academic program" at Sullins College. 



not an integral\art of the 
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The annual operating coats of Virginia's colleges and universities are 

determined by enrollment-driven budget guidelines. The enrollments used to 

/ • 

estimate the cost of operating Sullins College as a public institution were 

" governed, by space limitations in existing facilities and by the proposed mis- 

* slot* of the institution. For example, based on housing capacity, Sullins < 
\ * ' 
\ could have provided a residential collegiate experience for*approximately 

*\ 

425 students. (A limitfcig factor for enrollments was .^Library space, sufficient 
for 756 students.) To project a range of annual costs to the state of operating 
the college, the enrollment range-was assumed to be 425 to 1,000 full-time- 
► equiva*ent (PTE) students for either a two-year or a Four-year curriculum. 

These enrollment limits were selected only to provide an estimate of the /range 
of operating costs. ^ Maintaining a public four-year institution with an enroll- 
ment of only 425 students could have bee^seriously questioned on educational 
grounds, because th§ institutions in Virginia which were expected to face the 
greatest challenge" td'lteir fiscal and academic well-being during the antici- w 
pated retrenchment of the next decade were the four-year institutions with 
enrollments of fewer than 1,000 ^fcudents. " 1 *^ 

Budgets for two-year community colleges assumed an enrollment composition 
* , ** * 

of 60 peA:ent vocational/technical students ^an< 40 percent liberal arts stu- 
dents. A two-year coamunity college with 425 PTE students would have cost 
approximately $1,310,000 to operate, exclusive of public service expenditures," 
^ and would require $1,214,000 net in General Fund (support, wherea* a similar 
' * institution with 1,000 PTE students wguld have cost approximately $2,360,000 
to operate, exclusive of public service expenditure^, -and would require 
$2,135,600 net in General Fund support. Two-year libacgj. arts colleges with 
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* •nrollnents of 425 to ljtOOOJFIZj^tndaXs J&»ld have been somewhat Jess expen- 
sive to operate, costing approximately $1,226,000 and $2,16,6,000, and requiring 

$1,047,000 and $1,746,000 net In* General Fund support, respectively. Four- 
year liberal arts institutions with enrollments of 425 and 1,000 FTE students 
wou.ld have cost approximately $1 ,473,000 "and $2,428,000 and would require 
$l,295 r OOO and $2,008,000 net in General Fund support, respectively. Were the 
state to acquire Sullins College ^facilities- and not utilize them Immediately, 
the annual cost just to maintain the physical plant would have been approxi- 

* mately ^6,670. In summary, the Council stajj| concluded that sfceh expendi- 
^tures would be made without significantly improving the access of Virginia . 

% residents to post secondary education. 

COUNCIL FEASIBILITY STUDY: 
THE ACQUISITION OF SULLINS COLLEGE AS A SPECIAL-PURPOSE INSTITUTION 

The alternative to defining Sullins College's mission in term^/of the tra- 

ditional two- or four-year liberal arts curriculum and regional audience was to 

focus on a specialized curriculum aimed at a broader potential student population 

than that of the greater Bristol region. Th^ justification for a specialized 

institution would need to be based ttjifcn stjfctewide rather than regional needs. 

The narrowness of the range of program offerings at a special-purpose college 

suggests that in most cases* a student body sufficiently large to warrant the * 

existence of the institution must be recruited fro* a population base larger 

than a region. The assessment of the feasibility of special-purpose inaftitu- 

tions, especially those with relatively innovative or unique missions^i^s 

hampered somewhat by the lack of accurate "market data" on statewide student 

demand for programs. Three alterative uses of "sullins College were examined 

14 
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by tilt Couiicil staffs (1) a State School of the Arts, (2) a "middle" college, 
and (3)* on "early admissions" college. 

" Soiling College as a -State School 7 of the Arts . As one alternative for a - 

; ; — f 
* * 

public, speclal-putpose four-year institution, Sullins 'Colltege officials pro- 
p^sed that the North Carolina School of the Arts be used as * model. The* * • 
programs at the Hdtth C*s#lina Schotfl of the Arts are in the performing arts- 
music i dance, drama, design, atjd production — and have a liberal arts cOfe. (At 
Sullini* programs in art and photograph^ #ere to 6e considered in designing the 
proposed curriculum.) ^ 

If a full range ©(fine arts programs were established, Sullins College > 
would have been deficient t^th some equipment and accommodations. However, # the 



mejer facilities constraint was the library collection, which would have had to 

be upgraded to support a core liberal arts curriculum. and vould have had to be 

expanded in the fine arts* as, well. Hie cost for upgrading the fine arts collec- 

tion (including library furniture) might have exceeded $1 million. 

More important than the facility constraints was the question of student 

demand. A number of public senior institutions in Virginia already offered 

programs in ithe arts, and several community colleges offered two-year programs 

) in the fine>rts. Clearly, there was a sufficient nuafcer of programs In the 

- fine arts at other public institution* throughout the state to provide easy 

\ • » * 

access, and there were more than enough openings to satisfy student demand. 

Moreover, one of Virginia Intermpnt College's strdhggst programs was in the per- 
forming arts; the introduction of a duplicate' program at Sullins College would 
have undermined seriously Virginia Intermontr's efforts. With such thorough 
coverage it was difficult to justify* statewide fine arts program at Sullins. 
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Alth9ugh an urban environment was not an essential condition for fine arts 
programs ^n a comprehensive college or university, accessibility to such an 
- environment was deemed a crucial Ingredient j>f the philosophy *of a special- 1 
purpose institution with a fine arts program. The Tri-Citieyregion (Bristol- 
- Kingsport- Johnson City) could not proride ^he c ritical ma^6 of coidfiiunity cul- 
tural offerings (such as museums,, theaters, dance 'and symphonic companies) so 
necessary to complement the academic programs on campus. Institutions la the 
< vicinity of Richmond and Washington, D.C., for example, were considered to be 
'in a much better position than Stiliins College to strengthen their fine arts 
.programs through the ambient culture of a more urban setting. 

Sullins College as an "Early Admissions" or "Middle" College . In the 

n 

process of analyzing possibilities for SuJ^nsi the Council found that the most 
promising alternative for the college appeareoS^ be an. "early admissions" or % 
"middle" college mission. An early , admissions institution wqjxld provide a one- 
or two-year residential liberal arts program for early-entry college students, 
usuall^ highly gifted individuals who had completed their junior year of high 
school. Graduates of an early admissions, college would be able to transfer to 
a four-year institution as juniors, thereby saving ^ne year in the course of 
attaining a bachelor's degree. A middle college would offer a four-year resi- 
dential liberal arts program leading to either an associate or a bachelor's 
degree. Self-directed and self-disciplined high school students who had 
completed at least theA: tenth year of school Would be admitted. Depending 
upon their time of entry and their interests,.- some students might have wanted 
^mmtXy to finish their high school , years doing" college-level work, while others 
jinight have wanted to complete the requirements for an associate degree before' ' 
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transferring to* another institution for study toward .a bachelor's degree, and 

still others migh^ haye^vanted to remain at the middle" college to complete 

their requirements foi; the bajjfielor's degree* 

These two altemativee^fcere appealing for a number o£-reasons. By the end 

^ . 

ot their sophomore or junior year in, high school, many gifted and motivated 

students wire academically ready to undertake college-level work. Because early 

admissions and middle colleges were not generally available nationally, many 

college freshmen obliged to compete four years of high school found their 

initial collegiate year to be rej^titive of some of theii^secondary school 

experience. As an early admissions or middle college, Sullins would have per- - 

I \ 

mltted the state's gifted students to begin theit college-level work one or 



two years earlier, in a small-campus enviroane^with students of similar age. 
Extensive educational and personal counseling services would' have been provided. 
Moreover, the early admissions middle college 4 could have # allowed greater 
faculty-student interchange through low student-faculty ratios. In 1975, the 
Commonwealth of Virginia offered its gifted high school students enriched high 
school courses, special ^prpgrams of enrichment, early admissions, and advanced 
'placement in college, but none. of the approaches cetAd provide the same range 
of . benefits as those foxmd a complete and coordin^^d program. Moreover, an 
early admissions program for the state's gifted. studSits war congruent with 
The Virginia Plan for Higher Education approved by the State Council of Higher 
Education for Virgiril**in 1974. ; — ~ — — 



Although the concept of anyearly admissions college was attractive educa- 
tionally, the Council staff ha^d some serious reservations* concerning the loca- 
tion of either that model or tti? middle college at Sullins. First, planning 



for such an innovative institution would have required a joint effort on the 
part of the State Council of Higher Education and the Department of Education. 

"Dnce agreement between these two agencies had been reached on the scope and 
governance of the enterprise, the school systems would then have to be convinced 
that fche early' admission of high school-age students would not* affect* seriously 
their own enrollments, 'These latter concerns would have been addressed in the 
establishment of admissions criteria, which might . have included re gional 4 quotas. 
Finally, the quality of the programs^of the new institution would have to be 
guaranteed for the senior colleges which would accept the college credit earned. 
At least a skeleton staff of faculty and administrators* would have to be re^ 

1 cruited during the early planning stages so that they could partici^te with 
of ficiUs of the State Council/of Higher Education, Department of Education, 
and school distnrtct^tn developing.* curriculum- for the new institutiori. The 
Council staff was sensitive to the fact that articulation between the secondary 
and po&t secondary sectors hfd not been extremely successful in the past, and 
that improvements in the future would come only with the expenditure of .con- 
siderable effort and time. During any planning process, the Sullins facilities 

/ 

would probably have stood unused; * 
* * * * 

- An additional constraint, the quality of the Sullins College library, 

could have been addressed by a one-time appropriation of funds. Several high 

schools throughout Virginia already provided sophisticated education programs 

and resources, includlng^odern library resource centers, programmed self-paced 

instruction, and computer-assisted instruction. Many gifted students moving 

to an early admissions or middle college would have had high, expectations for 

(the facilities at that institution, expectation^ which nfeLght not have beta mfet 
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by Sullins College, The library was th^ most deficient facility and the one 

Which would have cost the most to correct. / ^ 

• * • ♦ 

The Council staff's strongest rHgrvation against the establishment of an 

**tly admissions or middle college at Sullins was its geographical location. 

Bfittol is quite distant from Virginia's population centers, * from which one 

would have expected* a large proportion of the stated gifted high y£chool-age 

audents to be. drawn. And many sdhoGls in ti^jor population centte^fciceady 
fered enriched programs for gifted students. In addition, it was argued that 
high school-age students at an early ^<&Lssions or middle college would want to 
maintain their ties with their high schools. Social and family relationships 
'are often strongest during 'this period of a student's life, and if these 
linkages w^re to be maintained, it meant locating "a majority of the students 
ai heat as possible to their homes and high school*. * 

yif the statVjtrere to have supported an institution for gifted high school- 
age .students, it would have been preferable to^locate the college* near the 
libraries, museums, theaters, dance companies, and symphonies situated along 
the eastern population corridor of the state. Ideally , the early admissions 
college would have been located near a majdr public institution which offered a 
full spectrum of specialised program* that* could riot be provided by thft smaller 
college. Thus, the early .admissions student could have supplemented his or 
her basic liberal arts curriculum by taking special-interest courses at the 
neighboring institution. Also, a major institution could have provided library 
and other learning resources which would otherwise have been unavailable at a 
small college. 
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As a final caveat concerning the establishment of an early admissions or 
middle college at any location, the Council stajEf observed that such\an insti- 
* J ution 8hou1 ^ **°t be justified primarily on the basis of its cost-saviAg poten- 
, tlal. Although these 'institutions would reduce the time necessary for aVstudent 
to obtain a bachelor's degree, they would not reduce proportionately the c\st 
tp the state of educating students because these institutions yould be very 
expensive to operate. 

\ 

y GOVERNOR'S DEjCIsioN ON 6ULLINS COLLEGE 

The Council staff was prepared to recommend to the Council that in con-* 
sidering the use of Sullins College as a two-year community college or as a 
traditional two- or foui>year liberal" arts college, the costs to the Common- 
wealth would far outweigh the benefits /of acquiring Sullins, and that none of 
the alternatives of changed (fission were feasible* j * 

Hdvever, before the State Council of Higher. Education of fered its finai 
recommendations, Governor Godwin announced that it was nbt feasible to pursue 
tifee possibility of* incorporating Sullins College into the state-supported system* 

I m t 

*His statement said in part; "In view of the present economic situation and the 
obvious limitations on revenue available for appropriation by the General Assem- 
bly in 1976, I have diseased the situation with representatives of Sullins and 
at my suggestion we have agreed that it would not be feasible to pursue t£e 
question of the state incorporating the college' into the state system at this 
time." As a result of his decision, Godwin advised the State Council' of Higher 
Education to discontinue its study of^he Sullins College proposal. 

The governor had been briefed on the progress of the State Council of Higher 
Education staff study and was aware that the analysis was not favorable to \he 

r. 
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incorporation of Sullins College into the state-supported system, However, a 
major consideration in the governor's decjpion was probably the fact that he was 
faced with estimates of a $66-ntf.llion budget deficit for the end of the 1974-75 
biennium. The governor had only recently ^emerged from budget study sessions at 
wliich he told the presidents of public institutions of higher education tfcat 
they had no, chance of receiving the large budget increases most of them had 
requested for operations during t^e 1976-78 biennium. In light of the bleak 

fiscal picture, the governor had no alternative but to decide against the state 

L 

takeover of Sullins College. 

EPILOGUE 

After the- state decided against the acquisition of Sullins College, of fi- • 
cials at^tjie college* entered into negotiations with the city of Bristol, It was 
proposed that tl4 city acquire the college and assume responsibility for the 
accumulated debt. TO^college would remain a two-year institution but be under 
the cdhtrol of the city's SiAool board. In April 1976, the city of Bristol 
voted to inquire Sullins Colleg^but shortly thereafter city officials reversed 

themselves. In July 1976, it was ahnounced that Sullins College would .close. ^ 

^ \ f 
Sullins College was purchased by ctie'Wellmore Coal Corporation, a subr 

Sidiary of United Coal Company, during th\t same summer. Wellmore intended 

to reopen the college ^as a two-year institution but decided against such a 

direction after making the purchase. Finally, \in mid-1977, plans were 

« ^ \ 

» i , _ \ 

announced to use the Sullins .College facili^Iesl^ a cultural center and 
private day school. * 
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vThe Sullins College study was discussed in the press on a number of occasions. 
A sampling of pertinent newspaper articles, in chronological order, follows: 

February 14, 1975 v The Richmond News Leader 
"Sullins Study Requested by Godwin 11 

February 14, 1975 The Richmond Times-Dispatch 
"Study of Sullins Slated by Godwin" 

<*• • 
February 16, 1975 The Bristol Herald Courier , 
"A New Direction" (Editorial) 



March 5, 1975 The Richmond TiTneg-flispetch ^1 

Charles Cox", "Bid to Take Over College' Questioned"'""''^ 
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March ^ 1975 Tj(e Richmond Times-Dispatch ' 

"Reports Displease Educaitor 11 ~~ 

May 18» 1975 The Richmond Tiroes-Dispatch ' 

Gary Robertsbn, "Shoujd State Run S»llinP?" 

, August\ 24, 1975 * . The Washington 'Pos t ^ 

Bill McAllister, "College Offered ae Gift to Va 'With No Strings <" 

October* 5, 1975 The Bristol Herald Courier 

"Role for Sullins" (Editorial) ~ ~ 

October 28, 1975 The Rlchmotid Times-Dispatch 

Charles Cox, "Sullins 1 Plea to Be Denied,, Sources Say" 

October 28, 1975 ' The Richmond News Leader 
"Sullins Takeover Idea Abandoned" 

April 14, 1976 The Richmond News -Leader ' 

"College ^pfcefrvet Seen 71 5 J 

4 

April 15, 1976 The Richmond News Leader 

"City OK* s Takeoynr of Sullins" 




July 16, 1976 \ ^The Richmond News Leader 

"107-Year-Old Sullins College £o Clop.e" J~ 
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